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Translated for this Journal. 
The Leipzig Gewandhaus Concerts (1840— 
1841), Reviewed by Robert Schumann. 


{Continued.} 
Tuirp Concert, Ocr. 22. 


Symphony (E flat major), Mozart.— Aria by Donmetri. — 
Concerto for Violin by F. Davin. — Overture to the Berggeist 
{Mountain Spirit) by L. Sponr. — Air by Batre. — “ Klange 
aus Osten’ (Sounds trem the East), Overture, songs and 
choruses by H. MarscRNER. 

The Symphony is familiar, especially the An- 
dante, which, once heard, is not easily forgotten ; 
this movement, too, received the most applause ; 
the others passed by in silence. The aria by Don- 
izetti, a brilliant piece, brought the mest tumultu- 
ous applause fer the singer, Friiulein Scuoss; 
she sang with ease, very carefully, and with a 
power of voice such as no cther singer here at 
present may possess. The player of the Concerto 
was loudly greeted ; he was at the same time the 
composer; the composition, too, a new one, now 
for the first time played by him and heard in 
public. Certainly it is worthy of a friendly ree- 
ognition, the way in which Herr Concertmeister 
Davip gratifies the Gewandhaus public every 
winter with something new ; it shows a degree of 
attentiveness not everywhere possessed by those 
once firmly seated in an office. In tendency and 
purport, for the rest, this composition classes itself 
well enough with similar ones of earlier date; 
that is, the virtuoso wants to show, that he knows 
also how to compose, while the composer, vice 
versa, likes to shine as virtuoso. That over-much- 
ness in the accompaniment, which we have already 
recently remarked, occurred again too in this 
composition; and again the last movement was the 
most successful and effective. The public called 
the artist out again when it was finished, —an 
unusual occurrence here. 

The Overture by Spohr made little impression ; 
that to Jessonda has by far more friends; and 
that to Faust, too, we should like to hear once 
more in the Gewandhaus. — The Air names to 
us a name that never came up here before, and 
which in God’s name may as well keep away still 
longer; it is a watered Rossini; the composer, 
for the rest, an Englishman, whose operas have 
had success in England. It was partly owing to 
the mediocre composition, and partly to the still 
great timidity of the singer, that this number of 
the programme made no success. We are sorry 
for the young distinguished talent, which had on 
these accounts to undergo the most unfavorable 
judgments. Anxiety, we know, is particularly 
dangerous to the higher tones, and the singer 
sometimes failed in attacking a note, as it has 
happened with a thousand debutantes before her. 
But we will not on this account forget the won- 
drous purity of intonation on the whole, which is 
a peculiar distinction of this singer, nor the melt- 
ing quality of the voice, which through all her 
embarrassment flows out so richly, reminding one 
of the organ of Pauline Garcia. On the other 
hand we would urge it upon the singer’s atten- 





tion, that she takes the tempi too slow throughout ; 
let her try it faster, and she will succeed. Self- 
confidence and courage are especial arts in Art; 
Jet her exercise herself in them. Within hisown 
four walls the artist should be modest towards 
himself, most conscientiously industrious; but be- 
fore the public let him show courage, even a little 
joyous boldness, and the favorite is made. 


At the close of the evening we heard still 
another composition (still in manuscript) by H. 
MARSCHNER ; it promised something wholly new, 
and gave it too in form. “Sounds from the 
East” it was named, and presented an overture, 
songs and choruses, in unbroken succession. Ber- 
lioz in Paris seems in his last Symphony to have 
aimed at something of the same sort, only he based 
it on a world-known drama (Romeo and Juliet). 
The poem to Marschner’s composition rests upon 
Oriental love relations, treated in rather a prosaic 
and commonplace way by the poet. Besides the 
loving couple we have a soothsayer, of whose ap- 
pearance at the beginning one would like per- 
haps to see the reason afterwards ; also a people’s 
and a robber chorus. As we have said, had a 
Riickert lent his hand to the composer for the 
work, something more deeply effective might 
have come to light. By all means we must 
praise the beginning, to which the composer felt 
himself emboldened, and which others only need 
to follow up, to enrich the concert room with a 
new kind of music. The composition has many 
charming parts; this holds true in particulars of 
the overture, which, as a whole, would gain by 
shortening. The leading rhythm is one already 
often used, especially for Oriental situations; but 
it appears at one time entwined by a violin pas- 
sage, of which the effect is most beautiful. At 
the conclusion there is too much noise. The 
Gypsey song pleased, with the third rising to the 
major at the end; and still more the Serenade, 
which of all the numbers had the most Oriental 
coloring ; also Maisune’s song spoke to us, in spite 
of the awkward poetry. The Robber chorus, it 
seems, was not at once understood by all; it was 
peculiar. In the concluding number the words : 
“ Assat, where art thou” were distinguished by 
particularly beautiful song. The whole work, 
which we should like to have repeated once, re- 
ceived lively applause. 


Fourtu Concert, Oct. 29. 
Introduction and First Scene from Iphigenia in Tauris, by 
Giuck.-— Concert overture by Junius Rrerz.— Aria with 
chorus, by Rossr1. — Divertissement for Flute, by Katu- 
wopa. — Songs by Franz Scuupert and F. MENDELSSOHN. — 
Symphony by Franz Scuusert. 

“A beautiful concert!” was the general ex- 
clamation at the close. There are many musical 
days when there seems to be no longer any pub- 
lic, but only the rustling train close following ev- 
ery movement of the artist-souls and bodies that 
go on before ; while on other days this public seats 
itself formally before them, covered, as it were, 
with skins and furs, and takes in nothing. The 
29th was a musical day of the former sort. Cer- 





tainly the music contributed somewhat to it. 
Many a heart still beats for Gluck, although he 
loses in the concert room. The singer did her 
best to make it succeed: — Fraulein Scrtoss, 
whom we see always improving. The over- 
ture by Rictz came out more clearly this time 
with its fine designs, than in an earlier perfor- 
mance. At that time animportant place of honor 
was accorded it in these columns, and now this 
judgment seems to find confirmation on the part 
of the public ; it was received with an interest 
which must have kindled the composer, had he 
been present, to new works. May the approval 
have no less effect upon him absent ! 

The following number won applause too through 
the graceful delivery of Fraulein List; her 
enunciation of the Italian is much to be praised. 
In the songs she accompanied herself at the piano; 
this we all know has a peculiar charm, which won 
also here. The songs were The Wanderer, and 
Auf Fligein des Gesanges. The first she sang 
particularly finely ; the other she took a little too 
slow, but it sounded lovely enough. The Flute 
piece was an old one, which we remember to 
have heard ten years ago; the player one of well 
known excellence, Herr Grenser, first flutist in 
the orchestra. And so, amid edifying and lively 
enjoyment, we came at length to the Symenony, 
the crown of the evening. A thousand hands 
were raised in applause. Could Schubert have 
seen it with his own eyes, he must have imagined 
himself richly a king. And so we went intoxica- 
ted home from all the beautiful images, which 
must have mirrored themselves long afterwards 
in many souls. 


Firtn Concert, Nov. 5. 


Symphony (G major), Harpn.— Air by Mozart. — Capriccio 
for pianoforte with orchestra, by FerpinaAND Kurrerata. — 
Aria by Donizetti. — Two Overtures (Nos. 1 and 2,) to Leo- 
nore, by BeeTHoven.—Three Etudes for piano-forte, by F. 
KurFrerata. — Duet by Rosstnt. 

The Symphony has, more than others of 
Haydn’s, something prim and old-fashioned (zopf- 
iges, literally, wearing a cue), about it; the 
Janissary music in it is even rather childish and 
tasteless, — which, with all love for the master, 
as he ever must remain, we ought none the less 
to deny. The Scherzo, in our opinion the move- 
ment which lies nearest to our time, was strangely 
just the one that was not applauded, while all the 
others were. — The Air was that of the Countess 
in Figaro; the singer, Frl. List, who sang the 
Recitative nobly and finely, but was not so happy 
at the close. But the public always clings to 
what is nearest, and therefore to the close; if 
that succeeds, the whole has triumphed. Un- 
questionably the singer this time had to feel this, 
and, owing to the single failure of the close, to 
see the finely achieved first half of her perfor- 
mance forgotten. 

In the following number a young composer and 
pianist, now residing here, Herr F. KurFeraATu, 
from Cologne, appeared for the first time, and in 
away most worthy of consideration. His com- 
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positions told of decided talent and of a noble 
direction, which seems to have been influenced, 
consciously or unconsciously, by a master who 
lives near us. But he is not, as has been here 
and there reported, a formal pupil of Mendels- 
soln’s. In the Capriccio the introduction pleased 
us particularly: the Allegro had no altogether 
happy form: it lacked a middle part; besides 
that the transposition of the at first brilliant pas- 
sages to the minor at the close can very seldom 
be effective. The orchestra was skilfully, often 
finely, but often also too much and too strongly 
treated. The very distinguished player had, at- 
ter the Capriccio, a suceés d'estime, which rose 
after the tudes to a more hearty one, with a 
calling out, although to us the tudes seemed less 
individual in their composition, at least so far as 
real power of melody is concerned. At all events 
it was so honorable a debut, that we may almost 
promise a secure and happy future to the young 
and very industrious artist. 

Friiulein ScuLoss was in splendid voice, and 
sang with such a bravura, that the public were 
transported and she was obliged to sing da eapo. 
— The two Leonore overtures which were per- 
formed, were both in C; the one, probably the 
first which Beethoven wrote to Leonore, published 
in score by Haslinger, — the other, undoubtedly 
the precursor of the great printed one in C, be- 
ing stillin mannscript in the possession of Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Iiirtel. The Neue Zeitschrift has 
already noticed this four-overture phenomenon. 
This time, too, the second one took mightily with 
the mass. How comes it, that the owners of the 
score keep back the publication so long? We 
would have all the world share this delight. 


(To be continued. ) 





(From Novello’s Musical Times.) 


Domestic Music. 
InrRODUCTORY. 
Contributed hy E. Hotmes. 


The veteran who still receives from Music his 
chief solace and recreation from the fatigues of 
daily labor, often retraces with pleasure the his- 
tory of his early sensations and the gradual open- 
ing of his interest in the beauty of the art, desi- 
rous to compare his experience with that of 
others, and wishing that the same good gift may 
be yet more widely participated. It may well 
afford matter for meditation on the hidden sense 
and symmetry of sounds, as well as on a man’s 
own self and durable power of enjoyment, when 
he compares his pleasure at a fine instrumental 
movement—say a Larghetto of one of Mozart's 
Pianoforte Quartets—at cighteen years of age, 
and at sixty. Ile enjoyed in youth, when he 
knew not the name of a single chord or any rule 
ot composition ; he enjoys in age, when none of 
these things are mysteries, and the only wonder 
is, that pleasure in the same thing should be so 
constant and unchanged. The association of 
ideas enters much into our gratification in some 
departments of the arts; pleasure has a mixed 
source in vocal-music, in poetry and in painting, 
enduring as are their best things. Instrumental 
music alone claims complete abstraction, and pos- 
sesses a separate existence, symmetrical propor 
tions and laws of its own. “ Never less alone 
than when alone,” may be fitly said of one who 
has conquered most of the mechanical difficulties 
of the pianoforte and organ, and who by the ar- 
dent study of master-works has penetrated their 
spirit and characteristic meaning. With a good 
library at command, the musician within himself 
possesses boundless resources of enjoyment, and 
solitude instead of oppressing becomes his best 
friend. 

The pianoforte, besides its own peculiar music, 

















may transport into the lonely apartment the most 
glorious memories of the orchestra, the opera, the 
concert, and the cathedral. Imagination fills up 
the work of ably-used fingers. More complete 
still is the satisfaction derived from skilful man- 
agement of the unbounded varieties of the organ, 
listening to which no void exists in the deserted 
church ; companions for the ear fill out its empty 
aisles ; and it is wonderful, even to the initiated, 
that all this compass of tone, and change and con- 
trast of stop with stop—this perpetually satisfying 
variety, should be at the command of one sole 
person. In times when public musie depends on 
the consent of hundreds, or is often a money 
speculation in which pleasure is lost, it is well oc- 
casionally to remember what a man may have at 
his own control, and enjoy at liberty. What he 
gains by his application and taste, for the delight 
of himself and friends, is perhaps the greatest 
heritage of human felicity, and the more so that 
the aim is to produce and not to invent music ; 
for the composer, even under the spell of genius, 
has weighty responsibilities; and the trials of self- 
denying virtue which exercise him, render his 
life indeed heroic, but far from uniformly pleas- 
ant. To play for the stake of renown and im- 
mortal fame is certainly the loftiest aim of the 
musician; where that cannot be done, it is per- 
haps next best to know what good exists in music ; 
to what purpose the old composers labored,— 
what they themselves enjoyed; to kindle the 
flame and diffuse the influence for social happi- 
ness in those secret sympathies of soul which knit 
families and brotherhoods in their worship of the 
good and true, and separate them from the people 
who “delight in a vain thing.” 

Of the musician who thus enjoys his instru- 
ment, playing for himself or others indifferent to 
applause, selecting what pleases him best, and 
making experiments at will, many examples 
occur to us. For home pleasure, or the music 
lecture-room, nothing exceeds in effect a well- 
rendered score, with the instrumental features of 
the symphony, the opera air or chorus, ingenious- 
ly brought within the compass of one performer. 
How well the late Dr. Crotch used to do this! 
What a treat it was to hear him play “ Qui sdeg- 
no” in the Zauberflite,—keeping the bass air in 
its place in the left hand, and missing no note of 
tenors or bassoons—preserving the clearness of 
the orchestra amidst parts that mingled in hand- 
fuls!’ And Mr. Adams, too; what masterly re- 
miniscences of the orchestra were given in his 
lectures! The noble province of the piano in 
their performances cannot easily be forgotten ; 
and though the leisure or the ability to imitate 
such excellence cannot be common, the mere ac- 
quisition shows in them what pleasure they had 
in it, and what a man alone may do. The whole 
realm of music was at their command; whatever 
was the subject of their lectures, they conjured 
up the pleasures of musical memory, in them, 
with a speciality of talent which the learned 
alone wi fully appreciate. 

In what manner that pleasure in sounds, which 
“grows with the growth,” and ripens into a life- 
long enjoyment of music, receives its first bias, is 
in some houses an interesting topic of family his- 
tory. There isa baby. It may well invite at- 
tention if young master, quieted by the cradle 
song, astonished at the long drum, by degrees an 
amateur of the street and then of the church or- 
gan, finally marches with rapture to the sounds of 
a military band. And yet the developments of 
nature are often unnoticed, until the phenomenon 
appears in boyhood of a true musical scale formed, 
and a real sensibility to the art possessed by one 
who has had no instruction or example. Where 
music flowers up amongst weeds, it gives much 
occasion to wonder and reflect on natural causes, 
for almost all who attain a certain ability and 
excellence in the art may trace the growth to its 
source, in some tradition or accident of their 
youth. There always is an influence, and some- 
thing strikes the note of destiny however it may 
be disregarded. ‘ 

The manner in which children educate them- 
selves in music is, in some cases, singular and 
mysterious. Born with this sensibility, amidst 
surrounding disadvantages, the child takes for a 
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time what he can get, and is content; but. rest- 
lessness comes, he must discover better things, 
and so he ascends by degrees as experience en- 
courages him in knowing the truth, until he can 
fully sympathize in and appreciate the beauties 
of the great composers. A propos of this * rest- 
lessness.” In the closes of English songs, and the 
music heard in houses in the early part of this 
century, the seventh in the dominant chord lead- 
ing to the close was almost always omitted. The 
uneasy sense of a want in the endings of that day 
thus created, is deeply seated in our memory ; 
and it was with proportionate pleasure we after- 
wards discovered what had been so long wanting. 
As modern and German music gradaally pre- 
vailed, the seventh became universal, and the ca- 
dence which satisfies the ear was generally adop- 
ted. In the childish exercise of vocal music 
superintended by an intelligent master, there is 
nothing which points with more certainty to the 
native sensibility of the pupil, and its degree of 
acuteness, than his feeling of the seventh and 
third in aclose. True, nature imparts the accent 
long before the rules of harmony are thought of, 
but yet science, which teaches what is right and 
what wrong, is a delightful aid to instinct. So 
much there is in music to be digested only by the 
well-trained ear, that the uneducated musical 
adult must undergo many painfully vague sensa- 
tions, and wind his way through many a thorny 
labyrinth, while listening to fine compositions. 
Perseverance, however, comes in the end to his 
aid, and he is not entirely unrewarded. 

The most curious recollection we have of boy- 
ish self-culture in music, relates to the discords of 
suspension, the seventh in all its varieties, also 
the fourth and ninth, which we hear from every 
organ and orchestra, the salt of good harmony, 
its life and perpetual fountain. Now, if a well- 
regulated student receives a lesson from his pro- 
fessor about these discords, how they are prepared 
and resolved secundum artem, it dees not usually 
trouble his night’s rest if all the notes of the ga- 
mut knock their heads together, jostle and set 
themselves right again, according to rules laid 
down and received. But it fares differently with 
the enthusiastic youth who is pursuing music 
without guide or compass, and whose scientific 
progress is as yet inadequate even to define the 
difficulties which perplex him. He has his own 
discoveries to make; and, on the verge of any 
success, feels all tle agitations of the old philoso- 
pher, who thinks he has just transmuted the fab- 
ulous gold, or discovered the elixir vite. An idea 
strikes him in bed, and he cannot rest till he has 
satisfied himself, though the time is rather unfa- 
vorable for experiment, it being about two o'clock 
in the morning, in the month of January, with a 
frost intense. The fact is that he -has made a 
discovery ; the mysterious sounds which play 
about his ears on Sunday, and occasion such de- 
light, are certainly produced by two sounds hit- 
ting against each other, sometimes at a whole 
tone, sometimes a half tone distance, but always 
consonant at the ending ; these may certamly be 
seen in his own MS. fague of Handel, which lies 
below, just copied. No time is to be lost in test- 
ing the fact. He dresses in haste, great coats 
and handkerchiefs thrown on at random form a 
grotesque figure, and after divers ineffectual 
plunges at the fire-box, he at last steals down 
with his dismal lamp, to play the passage very 
softly on the piano, for fear of alarming the fam- 
ily with shee nocturnal sounds. O, the gloom, 
the cold, and the silence of that midnight studio ! 
men who sit up alone at the piano, and play deep 
into the night till they fear to be roused from their 
reverie by a great rap on the back from some un- 
seen stealthy visitor, may imagine it, no one else 
can. But then the pleasnre and triumph of first 
discovering a discord of suspension! of feeling 
removed from the “ profane vulgar!” of becom- 
ing a member of that scientific and exclusive 
body, the musicians who rejoice in discords! 


| Certes, our hero of the brass lamp, though un- 


gracefully accoutred, had entered the halls of the 
heroes, and shaken hands by sympathy with Han- 
del, Haydn, and Mozart, he was entered of the 
fraternity of music, and deserved to sleep quietly. 
Laughable as is this history of the pursuit of a 
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discord, it is fact; and smile as we well may at 
making disvoveries which are ‘mares’ nests” 
only to ignerant boyhood, this is the fate of the 
self-educated. But a man enjoys most what he 
finds out for himself, and the effort always claims 
respect. Even now, the inquiring mind might 
undergo, for its rest and quiet, the like forced 
marches, were it not for the social diffusion of 
music, which is passed from man to man like the 
Latin of boys in a grammar-schocl. 

About the commencement of the century, prac- 
tical art was a sort of private property of the 
professors; nobody else knew hew to finger the 
scales, and they long enjoyed a right of common, 
and were depastured upon them. Hook’s Guida 
di musica lay upon every harpsichord, and jing- 
ling “In my cottage” at tea-time, our mothers 
quietly awaited the French invasion. It was 
then hazardons to publish a song in three flats ; 
ladies recoiled. Few, in fact, took the trouble to 
learn when few knew how to explain, and as the 
route to music was dark and diflicult, traditions 
caught up by ear and memory prevailed. All 
amateur artistic effort was held prodigious; if 
you played a little piece of Handel, sang a second 
easily, or rattled up and down the scale of G, 
you were most likely a marked individual. The 
Clementis and Cramers, like stars, dwelt “ apart,” 
their secrets were unapproachable ; but, in re- 
turn, the amateurs found distinction among their 
own set tolerably easy: this reigned at Black- 
heath, that in the Strand,—one was the finest in 
this street, another prevailed in that; the first 
fiddle or flute exhibited their practice to admirers 
of their own; some one always volunteered to 
pass judgment, and blow the trumpet of fame. 
Many still remember the figure of the eminent 
violoncellist, once the magnus Apollo of city cir- 
cles. What a poorly reputation it was! Bank 
stock, turtle soup, Beethoven’s trios, all commixed, 
buttened up and represented to the life in the 
person of one jolly Englishman, demand this 
passing tribute. The time abounded in charac- 
ters and in curious and instructive histories, too 
long to notice here, of men led on partly by the 
love of music, and partly by the whisperings of 
“a gentle usher, Vanity by name.” But there 
were real honest wants that oppressed the ama- 
teur of this age. Concerts called oratorios, per- 
fermed at the theatres in Lent, came but once a 
year; and except “The Sons of the Clergy” 
mecting, that great and solemn anniversary which 
used to be celebrated with an orchestra, in St. 
Paul’s, opening all heaven in the Dettingen Te 
Deum and Jubilate, no more music could be ex- 
pected, and the last note sounded sadly the knell 
of pleasure. What joy remained “in my cot- 
tage,” or how could we resume “the battle of 
Prague ” of an evening, while Schmitt the trum- 
peter was competent to take another turn at his 
solo in the Dettingen. Wonest old Schmitt was a 
“ full man,” and blew his short trumpet with fero- 
cious energy for the honor of Handel and father- 
land. Griesbach, oboe in that long-winded solo 
of Esther, also seemed in extremity when the 
band caught him up. Everything was done 
heartily, and if somewhat coarsely, the echoing 
roof carried it off, and the reverberating Hallelu- 


jahs, the choral Amens, rolling through the cathe- 


dral, or giving place at times to pauses of silence 
as sublime, impressed the imagination with such 
reminiscences of grandeur that all domestic at- 
tempts for a time became insipid and distasteful. 
Thus was our great London festival always fresh 
at the end of a year; those who wished that it 
took place every day (and there were some), 
showed but small insight into the constitution of 
man or of music. With the Ancient Concerts 
closed, and the Italian Opera denied to the un- 
poten amateur, it may be imagined at what 
ong and dreary intervals the grandeur of the art 
was realized. At that time, though the greatest 
artists existed, though glee-singing was cultivated 
to perfection (by the Vaughan, Billington party, 
for example), musicians lived almost exclusively 
for the pleasure of the great. If any star ap- 
peared at the oratorios, it was an era in life, and 
served as table-talk for months and years. 
Whether Catalani was more wonderful than pleas- 
ing was debated at many a fireside ; all agreed 








that she clipped the Queen’s English in her ora- 
torio music, and a native lark was often preferred. 
The Lent oratorios, to which the family of the 
Ashleys seemed to have a patrimonial right as 
managers, were a relic of the music of Handel's 
days, when the art of pleasing an audience was 
little understood. The taste and skill of modern 
art, which knows how to retrench, and after seri- 
ous things to reanimate the drooping ear, were 
unknown; everything came as it stood in the mu- 
sic score, and the consequence was many a weary 
night. Some doubted of music as a pleasure for 
lite; they liked and disliked by turns; or looked 
upon it at best as a toy for green youth. London, 
however, possessed fine organs, and the pluralist 
blind men of the day entertained among their 
deputies some obscure men of talent and a great 
love of music. ‘Their example kept the sacred 
flame alive in many a home. But the chief ap- 
pointments were often made with a sad favorit- 
ism.” A church we well remember, where after 
the second lesson the congregation listened to a 
voluntary played with one finger on the full or- 
gan; aud as for psalms, no mortal could make 
out the tune of them. Such were our musical 
illuminati at the beginning of the century ! 





(From Novcllo’s Musical Times.) 


Death of Edward Holmes. 


It is with much and real sorrow that we have to 
chronicle the death of this classically-refined musician, 
and accomplished and honest critic. He died, after a 
ten day’s illness, on the 28th of August. 

Mr. Holmes was contemporary with, and fellow- 
scholar with John Keats at Mr. John Clarke’s Acad- 
emy at Entield. He was Keats’s junior, but sufiic- 
iently near in age to be his companion; and their 
friendship continued till their separation, by the death 
of the Pect. Beth received the whole of their schol- 
astic culture, almost from its bare commencement, at 
Enfield. 

Upon leaving school, Edward Holmes was appren- 
ticed to the elder Mr. Seeley, the bookseller, in Fleet 
Street. Ilis first love, Music, however, beguiled him ; 
and having received an introduction to Vincent No- 
vello, he became his pupil, quitted the trade of book- 
selling, and prepared himself for the study which en- 
grossed the whole of this thoughts. He was for sev- 
eral years an inmate of Mr. Novello’s home; and 
inexpressibly joyous and happy were those years. 

When the Aas newspaper was started, he under- 
took the department devoted to musical criticism ; 
and the articles which he contributed for several years 
to that paper, gave an impetus and dignity to musical 
commentary that was acknowledged throughout the 
profession. It was during his engagement upon the 
Atlas that he produced that elegant work, ““A Ramble 
among the Musicians in Germany.” From the At/as 
he passed to the Spectator ; during which engagement 
he brought out his ‘ Life of Mozart,” in the compil- 
ation of which he has, with exquisite tact and modes- 
ty, so contrived to keep the writer in the background, 
that, by an interweaving of the great musician’s let- 
ters, he has given to the work almost the air of an 
Autobiography. 

He has from time to time contributed some admir- 
able articles to Fraser’s Magazine ; and the readers of 
the Musical Times need not be reminded of those fine 
analyses of the Masses of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
&e., &e., that he has for years been writing for their 
instruction and delight. He had undertaken to write 
a series of papers in this periodical, “ On the Culti- 
vation of Domestic Music ;” of which only the first 
was completed. This is given in the present number. 

Edward Holmes was not merely a refined, an ex- 
quisitely-refined judge of music; but so devout a 
worshipper of the science, that he never could » m 
duced to compromise its true interests by ilentifying 
himself with the inferior productions of the day, how- 
ever popular and fashionable. He has resigned a 
pupil who refused to learn the compositions he rec- 
ommended, and insisted on playing what he consid- 
ered trash. 

But apart from his beloved Art, Edward Holmes 
was endowed with as rare a taste in the classical ima- 
ginative literature of his country; and, upon this 
topic, we have known very few who could talk so 
well as he. Like some tew geniuses, however finely 
he wrote, his conversation rivalled his diction. An 
evening with Holmes, and with Shakspeare, and the 
great early novelists, was never to be, and never will 
be forgotten by many. 

He had a strong affection for his earliest friends, 
and children associates. He married the sister of his 
attached friend, the late Egerton Webbe, grand-daugh- 
ter of Samuel Webbe, the Glee-composer. Th r 
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wedded life was but of little more than two years’ 
duration ; in that period, however, it will ever be a 
consolation to the bereaved one to know that her sweet 
affection had rendered the closing scene of his life one 
of intense happiness. 





A Course of Practice for Learners of the 


Piano-forte. 
(From Kyorr’s ** Methodical Guide.) 
(Continued.) 


THIRD PERIOD. 


ComMPpoOsITIONS OF GREATER DIFFICULTY. 

Among the pieces of greater difficulty are, the 
(earlier) Sonatas of Beethoven, the study of which 
ought now to employ the pupil mainly ; since they 
so far outstrip most of the other compositions of the 
same form as to enable us almost to dispense with 
them. Many sonatas of undoubted value are not 
appreciated because of the superior excellence of 
Beethoven’s ; and the limits of this little book forbid 
the enumeration of any but the best and most impor- 
tant works. 

At this time, too, the pupil is again directed to the 
study of éudes, which serve, as it were, as a continu- 
ation of those previously practised ; but no one col- 
lection of études, as they are put down in the follow- 
ing list, should be played through uninterruptedly, 
but rather single éudes from the different works al- 
ternately, in order to avoid one-sided mannerism. 


A. For two Hands. 


J. B. Cramer, Etudes, Cah. 11. M1. 1V., Nos. 22- 
84. <A selection of twenty-one excellent exercises 
from these three books, corrected and fingered, is con- 
tained in the second book of the author’s edition of 
Cramer’s Etudes, (by O. Ditson & Co., Boston). 
See § 36. This book contains only such études as are 
prominent for their mechanical and musical value.* 

A. Schmitt, Etudes, op. 16, Cah. Il. In this book 
there are some numbers which cannot be replaced by 
others from other collections of éudes; as, Nos. 6, 
7, and 18 in °C, No. 13 in E, and 28 in G. The oth- 
ers are less important. 

Kalkbrenner, Etudes, op. 108. They form originally 
the second part of Kalkbrenner’s Method, and are, 
with regard to difficulties, on a level with the more 
difficult ones of Cramer. The attention is particu- 
larly directed to a little étude in A minor, in the be- 
ginning of the work, where single fingers are con- 
stantly to be held down ; moreover, to a larger one 
in E. minor; also to a fughetta in G, for the left hand 
alone, and an exercise on the mordent in G minor. 

F’. Ries, Fxercises, op. 31. Among these exerci- 
ses, which are, on the whole, to be counted among 
the most difficult, one in D is especially remarkable, 
written for the purpose of making the hands inde- 
pendent of each other. See what has been remarked 
on this subject in A. E. Miiller’s Method, Part I. 
§ 47, of the edition referred to in this treatise. 

M. Clementi, Préludes et Ezercices, Cah. T. II. 
The most excellent work that has been written on 
practising scales. It requires, however, necessarily a 
previous full command over the scales in all parallel 
and contrary motions, and is to be made the basis 
only of the freest artistical development. Most of 
the exercises go in the fastest movement, without 
which the performer would miss the benefit intended 
by the author. The preludes being very easy, many 
have been misled to take the work at an earlier peri- 
od, sometimes even for beginners, 

Iyn. Moscheles, Studien, (Studies,) op. 70, Book I. 
and II. As the work is intended originally to give 
higher perfection to players already finished, it has 
chiefly to do with musical elocution, (playing with 
expression.) The composer deviates very percepti- 
bly, in this respect, from the form of études heretofore 
customary, (as those of Cramer,) and has certainly 
united the beautiful with the useful. The better 
etudes of the first book, which is almost throughout 
worthy of recommendation, are easily recognized ; 
in the second, especially No. 13 in D, 18 in F sharp, 
19 in A, 22 in F, are valuable, (the two last for ex- 
changing fingers.) It is a pity that there is some- 
times more than one fingering given above the same 
notes, which only perplexes the pupil ; morcover, the 
fingering frequently lacks the necessary simplicity, 
certainty, and consistency. It has always been the 
author’s opinion that only one fingering, selected with 
the greatest possible care, should be given; this 
would enable the pupil, by comparing different pas- 
sages thus carefully marked, to find much more easily 


* For such as may possess the complete études of J. B. Cra- 
mer, (eighty-four in all,) we here mark down the order in 
which these twenty-one études of the II., III., and IV. boo 
have been selected, and, with greatly te fingering, ar- 
ranged by our author. They are, Nos. 22, 23, 33, 87, 36, 24, 
82, 31, 27, 64, 45, 42, 54, 46, 69, 77, 89, 40, 79, 81.—Tr. 
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for himself a snre and universal principle of finger- 
ing. ‘The addition of a second mode of tingering is 
only appropriate when the first requires too wide an 
extension of the fingers,—which may be obviated for 
small hands by passing fingers ander and over,—or 
when musical elocution, especially in regard to 
rhythm, might profit by it. 

L. v. Beethoven, Sonatas, op. 2, Nos. 1-3, the sec- 
ond of which, im A, is perhaps the least practical 
for instruction. Sonata, op. 7,in Eb. Sonata, op. 
13, (Pathetijue,) C minor. Sonata, op. 22, in Bb. 
Sonata, op. 26, in Ab. Sonata, op. 27, (quasi una 
Fantasia,) in © sharp minor. Senatas, op. 29, (or 
31,) No. E, in G, and No. 2, in D minor. 

F’. Schubert, Fantaisie, Andante, Menuetto and Alle- 
gretto, op. 78. 

B. For four Hands. 

Ons'ov, Grand Sonata, op. 7, in E minor. 
Sonaia, op. 22, in F. minor. 

Moscheles, Grand Sonata, op. 47, in Eb. 

Hlimmel, Grand Sonata, op. 92, in Ab. 

C. Czerny, Grand Sonata, ep. 10, in C mimor. 

Mayseder, Grand Duo, (D'aprés le Trio, arr. par 
C. Czerny, op. 34, in Bb. 

I. Schubert, Grand Duo, (D'aprés le Quintuor, arr. 
par J. Czerny,) op. 114, in A. 

The richest mine, however, is to be found in F. 
Schubert's original compositions for four hands, who 
enltivated this field of musical literature most exten- 
sively. It would be superflwous here to enumerate 
those compositions, as each one fas its peentiar value 
and each is more excellent than the preceding. As 
the pupil has, until now, in most of his pieces for 
four hands, played the first or upper part, it will not 
be inappropriate to give him now the second part to 
play, that he may learn how to accompany well. 
do this, he is not only to enter intothe other plaver’s, 
or singer’s manner of expression, but he has alse to 
learn how to subordinate the accompaniment to the 
principal part without injaring the clear accentration 

Of arrangements, snitable to this period, are to be 
recommended the 

Symphonies of Beethoven. No. 1, in C, (by Zuleh- 
ner;) No. 2, in DD, (by Mockwitz;) No. 3, Eroica, 
in Eb, (by A. E. Miiller ;) No. 4, in Bb, (by Watts) 
No. 5, es minor, (by F. Schneider ;) Ne. 6, Pasto- 
rale, F, (by Mockwitz;) No. 7, in A; No. 8, in 
r; ‘No. 9, with chorus, in D minor, (bv Cc. Czerny.) 
The pupil may not so much study them, bet read 
them at sight. Next to these, the following are the 
most interesting productions of this form : 

F, Schubert, Symphony, in C. 

Spohr, Symphony, in F minor, ( Weihe der Téne— 
Consecration of the Tones.) 

R. Schumann, two Symphonies, in Bb and C. 

Besides these symphonies, the tollowing Overtrres 
belong here: Vampir. by Lindpaintner; Water Car- 
by Chernbini; Huryanthe, by Weber ; Jessonda, 
by Spohr ; Eqmont, hid. lio, Cortolanus, and Leenore 
(No. 3,) by Beethoven; Midsummer Night's Dream 
and Jfebrides, by Mendelssolin. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


Grand 


rier, 


Tur “Trovatore” Buckterrirp.—We do 
not know when we have had a more hearty laugh 
than we had last evening, over the castastrophe of 
the “ Trovatore” of Verdi, as personified by the 
Buckley brothers, and presented at the Amphitheatre. 
One thing can be said of this way of doing the opera, 
it makes the plot, the story, the meaning of the thing 
much more plain, clear and comprehensible than do 
the French or the Htalian versions. That Mavrico 
is not the son of Azrucena, but the brother of the Count, 
and that it was somebody else and not Manrico that 
was burnt, before, it was always difficult to satisfy us, 
from all and any thing we could gather from the per- 
formance of the opera. But lo! the Ethiopian ver- 
sion, instead of making the matter darker, 
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| is not raised until the other reaches terra firma. 











as would | 


naturally be anticipated, makes the whole thing per- | 


most careless observer, 


fectly diaphanous. ‘The 
can see through it as 


though a fool in such matters, 
clearly as through a crystal 

But the catastrophe! The admirable poetical, 
historical and moral justice with which, poor Manrico 
having been cooked by his brother, all the rest of the 
dramatis persone, like so many Shadrachs, Meschechs 
aad Abenegos, are also doomed to suffer incineration, 
strikes the beholder with irrepressible admiration. 
We remember of but one parallel instance in the 
whole range of the drama, one of equal extent of 
mortality in the closing scene. Of course, we shall 
be universally unde rstood as referring to a tragedy 
called “ Hamlet,” written some centuries ago by one 
Shakspeare. 

A good deal of the best part of the music of the 
“ Trovatore ”’ is sung in this travestie. The “ Mise- 
rere,”’ or tower scene, in the last act, was very justly 
and creditably rendered. Miss Gould evinced the 
possession of talent and ability which would procure 








for her popularity on the legitimate Ivric stage. She 
does her several difficult morceanx very well, indeed. 
Swaine Buckley, as Manrico, sings the song in the 
tower very sweetly and with great effect. Bishep, 
as the Count, is the very essence of burlesque.—New 
Orleans Picayune. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Musie. 
Hints on Organ Playing. 
1. On Orcan Tovcn. 


That great bugbear, “ organ toach,” not seldom 
considered more as a natural gift than as a thing 
acquired by diligent study, is certainly an interesting 
theme to write about—could writing do it any 
justice. 

The Organ-towch is generally said to be the reverse 
of, or at least entirely different from, the Piano-touch. 
Tsay, as far as the touch (or the manner of striking the 
keys) is concerned, No! The keys, im Piano, as well 
as Organ playing, have to be strack suddenly and 
decidedly ; there is no such thing as pressing down, 
if hy pressing any lesser degree of velocity in getting 
the keys down is meant. A prompt, sudden striking 
of the organ keys eannot prodace a piano-like effect 
of the organ, but will insure a prompt speaking of the 
pipes (especially of the “reeds”), a desirable attribute 
in organ playing. It ts, therefore, not so much the 
manner of striking or touching the keys which makes 
a good orgun-touch, bat rather the manner of taking 
the fingers off the keys, or the perfect control of the 
plaver over his fingers ; Ist, in holding each note to 
its fall value of time, and 2d, in playing passages of 
single notes, as well as of chords, in sach a smooth 
legato style, that one note follows the other without 
nny interruption of sound, just as in walking, one foot 
A 
proper /egato playing will insure a good organ-like 
effect ; and a student, who has gained so much con- 
trol over his fingers as to raise them at the right moment» 
has conquered the true Organ-touch. 


, 
2. Orcan Styrre. “ Givina out Tne Tune.’ 


If there are wrong conceptions abroad of the nature 
of the Organ-touch, it has been my lot to observe that 
true Organ Style is more generally and more grossly 
misunderstood, According to very generally prevail- 
ing notions, an organist seems never to be permitted 
to strike the same chord or even the same note twice 
in immediate succession ; such performance would be 
considered, it seems, as profanity and a violation of 
Before practically proving the ab- 


” 


“organ style. 
surdity of such a style, I remark, that, although I am 
writing for the benefit of students of the Organ, yet 
Iam compelled to say that not a few players of pre- 
tensions seem to labor under this false idea of play- 
ing; for not only were all my pupils taught so by 
all their former teachers, but 1 have with but few ex- 
in some “leading church,” heard 


ceptions, even 


tunes given out in the following style : 
Fede 


ral Street. 
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Now, I ask in the name of common sense, whether 
here is not too much of the good thing “ legato ;”’ — 
whether it is not censurable in the last degree to de- 
spoil a piece of music of the great beauties : rhythm, 
movement,—and give simply the naked harmonic 
skeleton of it? Is the Organ only fit for the display 


if 


| of Harmony 








MUSIC. 





? are its tones not capable of Melody 
also? And, supposing that less familiar tanes were 
given out in the above style, what good would it do 
to a congregation or a choir? Could any congrega- 
tion get even a mere glimpse of the Melody to be 
sung, or conld a choir get any distinct impression of 
the movement? What, beyond giving the mere 
pitch, can be the use of “ givmg out”’ a tune in sach 
amanner? Docs not he who ought first to appre- 
ciate the dignity and usefulness of his instrument, 
thus render it a mere pitch-pipe ? 

That I may not be misunderstood to recommend 
staccato playing, or even playing a tune at all times, 
“just as it is written,” E will say: beginners and all 
those who are not fully conversant with the rales of 
Harmony, will do best to play “legato,” but strike 
every note nevertheless. The following manner of play- 
ing “‘ Federal Street,” when giving it ont, will more 
fully aan my views in this case : 
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While I recommend this manner of playing when 
“ giving out,” I mention in conclasion that the uni- 
form rule for playing to congregational singing, will 
be: Play as written! The playing toa well drilled 
choir may admit of some modifications, which to 
point out, however, to exhaust all cases, 
would require too much space. Joun ZuNvEL. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Field and Clementi.* 


Joux Fieip was born on the 26th Jaly, 1782, in 
Dablin, where his father played the violin ia the or- 
chestra of the theatre The first instruction he had 
on the pianoforte was given him by his grandfather, 
an organist. Subsequently, he beeame the papil of 
Muzio Clementi, whom the French used jokingly to 
eall the “ Papa of pianoforte players.” As a youth 
—after having spent his boyhood in rather an idle 
manner—he : accompanied Clementi in his travels, and 
excited the greatest admiration by his playing, espe- 
cially in Vienna. In 1803, Clementi took his pupil 
with him to St. Petersburgh, where he lived ina 
most retired manner, occupying a couple of small 
rooms, looking oat into the courtyard of the Hotel 
de Paris. Here Clementi gave lessons on his instro- 
ment from morning to night, at five-and-twenty reu- 
bles a lesson. As long as he was himself thus em- 
ployed, he carefully avoided directing attention to 
the talent of his pupil, to whom only a very subor- 
dinate part was allotted at the concert of Mad. Mara. 
Field’s parents had paid Clementi beferehynd one 
hundred pounds, the sum agreed on for Field’s board 
and education, but the young musician had great dif- 
ficnly in getting a pair of boots mended, and when, 
on one occasion, as he was travelling between Narva 
and St. Petersburgh, he lost his hat, he had to wait 
more than a month before the strict “ Papa” would 
give him five roubles for a new one, and, daring this 
period, the young man had to stop in- -doors, his only 
resource being the piano. Clementi did not purchase 
even for himself any warm clothing for the winter, 
so that it is almost superfluous to say that Field got 
none. His food, too, was, thanks to his master’s 
avarice, of the most simple kind, consisting of tea, 
bread, butter, cheese, &c., all of which articles he 
was himself obliged to fetch from the provision 
booth (/awken. ) 

At the Enghsh Club, where Clementi generally re- 
ceived five hundred roubles for the share he took in 
the evening’s entertainment, he was once unable to 
attend on account of indisposition, and so he sent 


sO &s 





* From a biographical sketch by E. Gerber, in the Vienna 
Recensionen. Most of the facts related were communicated by 
F. A. Gebhard, now eighty years of age, who still resides at 
Moscow. He is on the pension list of the Imperial Theatre, 
and was a friend of Field for three and thirty years. 
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62 Don Giovanni. 
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John Field. The young man was welcomed ina 
friendly manner by his countrymen, who did not 
miss the “ papa of pianofortes.” Field handed over 
to his master the five hundred roubles he had received, 
and Clementi did not make him a present of even 
one. Field could never go to the theatre, except on 
one occasion, when Clementi took him into the or- 
chestra, because it cost nothing. 

The time for Clementi’s departure was approach- 
ing. One evening, Field accompanied his master 
for the purpose of being introduced to Mademoiselle 
Demidoff, one of the latter’s pupils. Field met a 
small and select circle, and was, at last, prevailed on 
by the young and beautiful Mademoiselle Demidoff, 
to sit down to the piano. Every one was enchanted 
with his playing. His youthful and modest manner, 
his strong, slim form, his noble features, his large 
blue eyes, and his head of light, curly hair, all en- 
listed the sympathies of his audience is his behalf. 

Field now became the young lady’s instructor. 
Having again enhanced the enjoyment of a soirée at 
the English Club by playing for Clementi, he wanted 
to spend the proceeds in giving an entertainment to 
his young artistic colleagues. This occasioned a vio- 
lent altercation between him and his master, but it 
ended in his having to hand over the five hundred 
roubles, 

Field now determined to find some mode of re- 
venging himself. 

The day previous to Clementi’s departure, (1804) 
he invited his young friends about twenty-five in 
number, to a grand dinner at his hotel. Before his 
master left the house, Field hurried to the landlord 
and informed him that Clementi had resolved on giv- 
ing, that day, a farewell dinner, with the best wines, 
to a party of twenty. The landlord was astonished 
at the liberality of the miserly “Papa” Clementi, who 
had never before once dined in his establishment, and 
as Clementi, at that moment, entered the room on 
his way out, Field said hurriedly to him: “ [t is all 
right, Mr. Clementi, is it not—the landlord is to give 
you to-morrow morning the bill for what has been 
ordered ?”’ “ Yes, yes,” grunted Clementi, as he 
hastily slipped out of the house, for it had been 
agreed between the two that Field, in consideration 
of his performance the previous day, was to have a 
dinner and coffee afterwards at Clementi’s expense. 

The guests assembled, ate, joked, and enjoyed 
themselves greatly. According to his custom, it 
was late before Clementi returned. The following 
morning, the landlord greeted him with the bill. 
Clementi jumped up, stormed, raved, and wanted to 
thrash Field. But it was all no good ; he was obliged 
to pay. 

During his long illness, a lady asked Field: “Are 
you a Roman Catholic or a Calvinist?” “Madame,” 
he answered, smiling blandly, “je sus Claviciniste.”’ 

John Field died at Moscow on the 11th January, 
1837.—London Mus. World. 





Mozart—Child and Man. 


(Continued from page 228.) 
No. 43. 
Wolfgang Am. Mozart to his Sister. 
Milan, January 26, 1770. 

I rejoice with all my heart that you should have 
been so much amused at the sledging party you de- 
scribe, and I would wish you a thousand opportuni- 
ties of amusement, that your life might be passed in 
joy. There is one thing, however, which grieves me, 
which is that you should have allowed that poor M. 
de Moelk to suffer and sigh so, and that you did not 
mount the sledge beside him. that he might have had 
a chance of upsetting himself with you. How many 
handkerchiefs must he have used up on that day to 
wipe up the tears which you must have caused him 
toshed. It is probable that he may have ingurgita- 
ted, before coming, three ounces of tartar to purify 
himself. I know of no news, unless it be that M. 
Gellert,* the poet of Leipsic, is dead, and that since 
his death he hath made no more verses. Just before 
commencing this letter I finished an air of Demetrio, 
which begins thus: 

‘ Misero tu no sei 
Tu spieghi il tuo dolore. 
E se non desti amore 
Ritrovi almen pieta, 
Misera ben son io 
Che nel segreto laccio 
Amo, non spero e taccio 
E lidol mio nol sa,” 

The opera at Mantua was fine. They played De- 
metrio. The prima donna sings well, but she can 
scarcely be heard. But for seeing her gesticulate one 
might believe she was not singing, for she does not 
know how to open her mouth, and a mere breath es- 

* Celebrated for his fables and tales. Born at Hainichen in 
Saxony in 1715; died at Leipsic in 1769. 





capes from it: but this is no new matterfor us. The 
seconda donna looks like a grenadier; she has the 
voice of one, but does not sing badly, however, for a 
woman who is a novice. // primo uomo il musico 
sings well, but with an unequal voice. Hecalls him- 
self Casselli* 7/7 secondo uomo is old. I can’t bear 
him. ‘The tenor is named Ottini; he does not acquit 
himself ill, but keeps up with difficulty, like all Italian 
tenors. He is our friend. I do not know the name 
of the second. He is young yet, but that is nota 
very rare quality. Primo lLallerino, good; Prima 
ballerina, good ; and they say she is not at all coy ; 
as for me I have not seen her close. The rest are as 
they all are. There is a grotesco who skips and ca- 
pers wonderfully but who cannot write as well as 1; 
the orchestra is passable. That at Cremona is better. 
The first violin is named Spagnoletta. Prima donna 
not bad; old as the devil, as I faney; she sings less 
well than she plays ; she is the wife of a violinist who 
is one of the orchestra, and her name is Masci. The 
epera was entitled: Za Clemenza di Tito. Seconda 
donna, not bad, young, but nothing extraordinary. 
Primo uomo, musico, Cicognani, an agreeable voice 
and a fine cantabiie. The two other castrati, young 
and passable. The tenor’s name is Non lo so; he has 
an agreeable person and resembles Leroi of Vienna. 
Ballerino primo good, and a great tall devil, plus a 
danseuse who does not caper badly ; what a capo d’ 


opera! a good creature on and off the stage. The 
rest as the rest is everywhere. 
I have not much to tell you about Milan. We 


have not yet been to the Opera. We heard that the 
new opera has not succeeded. The primo uomo, 
Aprilo,t sings well and has a fine voice, very equal. 
We heard him in a church where there was a grand 
festival. 

Madrme Piccinelli of Paris, who sings at our con- 
cert, plavs at the opera. M. Pick, who danced at 
Vienna, dances here. The opera is called Didone 
Abandonnata, and soon will not be played any more. 
Signor Picini, who is writing the next opera, is here. 
T have heard that his opera will be called Cesare in 
Egitto. Wolfgang von Mozart, 

Noble of Hochenthal. 


PROGRAMME OF A CONCERT GIVEN BY Mozart 
AT Mantua. 

Programme of musical compositions which will be 
executed at the public concert of the Philharmonic 
Academy of Mantua, on the 16th of January, 1770, 
in the evening, on the oceasion of the visit of the 
very youthful and very skilled Signor Amadeo 
Mozart, aged fourteen years. 

1. Symphony composed by Signor Amadeo Mo- 
zart. 

2. Concerto on the harpsichord, executed at first 
sight by the same. 

3. Air, sung by a professor. 

4. Sonata for the harpsichord, executed at first 
sight by young Mazart, and repeated, with variations 
of his own composition, in a different key from the 
first. 

5. Violin concerto by « professor. 

6. Air improvised and sung immediately by Signor 
Amadeo, with harpsichord accompaniment to words 
written expressly, and not before seen by the compo- 
ser. 

7. Another sonata for the harpsichord, composed 
and executed by the same, on a motive proposed ex- 
tempore by the first violin. 

8. Concerto for the hautbois by a professor. 

9. Fugue composed and executed by Signor Ama- 
deo on the harpsichord, and carried through com- 
pletely, according to the laws of counterpoint, upon 
a simple theme proposed extempore. 

10. Symphony executed on the harpsichord by the 
same, with all the orchestral parts, from the violin 
part alone, placed before him without previous ac- 
quaintance. 

11. Duo by two professors. 

12. Trio, in which young Amadeo will play a part 
extempore. 

13. Symphony composed by the same. 


(To be continued.) 
* A tenor whose career was of the longest on record. He 
appeared first at Milan in 1733. 
+ Born in the kingdom of Naples, 1746, one of the masters 
of Cimarosa. 








Music Abroad. 


Paris. 

The Grand Opéra is doing nothing worthy of no- 
tice, but at the Opéra-Comique an important event 
has taken place in the shape of Madame Marie Ca- 
bel’s rentrée, and the revival, for that occasion, of 
L’Etoile du Nord. The house was crammed to the 








ceiling, and the charming Catharine was received 
with unbounded applause, in which the vrai publique 
beat the claque hollow. The opera has lost nothing 
in the favor of the Parisians, and it was listened to 
throughout with scarcely less enthusiasm than when 
its brilliant and highly-colored music first charmed 
their ears. The execution was, on the whole, satis- 
factory. Faure resumed the part of Peter, so well 
suited to his powers, and in which it would be diffi- 
cult to surpass him. Both he and Cabel were re- 
called at the fall of the curtain. The new opera of 
La Pagode is still delayed through the indisposition 
of Madlle. Bousquet. Meanwhile, Ambrose Thom- 
as’s Songe d’une Nuit d’ Ete is to be revived for the 
first appearance of Madlle. Montrose, and the part 
of the ‘divine Williams” is to devolve this time 
on Montaubry. Shakspeare the hero of an opéra- 
comique! The Swan of Avon uttering the trills 
and flourishes of a French bird-organ! Were our 
Shakspeare worshippers as sincere as they are quar- 
relsome, they would cease to squabble over poor 
Collier’s folio, and unite to make this a casus belli, 
offering, like the French colonels, to fetch the dese- 
craters out of their infamous dens. But to proceed 
with my news—Limnander’s Les Blanes et les Bleus 
hes been put into rehearsal, and a great deal is 
expected of this new work. Jourdan, Troy, and 
Madmlle Wertheimber are to appear in the principal 
parts, and Madlle. Bousquet will inherit the part 
originally destined to poor Madlle. Breuillé. ‘The 
part of the colporteur, the hinge on which the whole 
turns, is to be entrusted to Ambroise. 

The Theiitre Lyrique, which since its re-opening 
this season has done little to attract the public very 
powerfully, gives signs of more vigorous action for 
the future. M. Gounad’s Faust was revived the other 
day, and, strange as it may appear, the public seemed 
to take to it. The phenomenon is due, no doubt to 
alarge extent, to the charms of Mad. Carvalho’s 
admirable singing and acting, that lady having re} 
appeared on her native stage, with her blushing Lon- 
don honors thick upon her, in the part of Marguerite, 
the music of which she sings with all that perfection 
of taste and intelligent grace which belong to her. 
She is, by the way, as sparing of ornament in this 
part as in others she is prodigally lavish, producing 
her effects by the force of simplicity and naif grace, 
and, when the situation demands it, by the breadth 
and energy of her expression. Guardi, who was to 
have made his debut last winter in Faust, has now 
assumed the part, but with no very striking success. 
He is, in spite of his name, a Frenchman, is hand- 
some in person, and possesses a voice of considerable 
compass and power, which he is, however, not con- 
tent to use within the limits of nature, but forces it 
according to a foolish practice but too common with 
the singers of the modern school, thus giving a trem- 
ulous and otherwise disagreeable character to the 
sound. He isin other respects promising, and, avoid- 
ing this fault, with study and experience may take a 
respectable position. The Bouffes-Parisiens are open 
again in the Rue Choiseul. Mdlle. Tautin made her 
re-appearance in Le Mari @ la Porte. Genevieve de 
Brabant, from which creat fun is anticipated, is, as 
they say in English bills, “in active preparation.”— 
Cor. London Musical World, Sept. 24. 


London. 


The musical features of the ensuing autumn are 
still hidden in the womb of conjecture. It is not 
yet even known whether M. Jullien’s concerts will 
take place, although there has been considerable talk 
about some arrangement between the “Man of the 
People” and Mr. E. 'T. Smith, for Drury Lane Thea- 
tre. That Drury Lane is, of all places, the place for 
M. Jullien, there can hardly be a doubt. Tle never 
was so brilliant anywhere else, except at old Covent 
Garden, before that was turned into the Royal Italian 
Opera—the late Royal Italian Opera, which was de- 
stroyed by fire. No one less than M. Jullien can 
dispense with elbow-room. 

About a younger institution than the Jullien prom- 
enades—the Monday Popular Concerts—there is no 
kind of uncertainty. Early in November the quar- 
tets, sonatas, and other instrumental works of the 
great masters, relieved by just enough of vocal music 
to impart variety without modifying the professed 
character of the entertainment, will be heard from 
week to week. The Monday Popular Concerts have 
opened a new field of recreation to the general pub- 
lic. Such an enterprise was as original as it was 
bold. Scarcely any one at first believed in the possi- 
bility of its ultimate success ; but the results showed 
that the anticipations of the founders sprang from a 
truer instinct of the popular mind. There never was 
a greater or a worthier success. The people flocked 
to St. James’s Hall, enjoyed the quartets, quintets, 
and other pieces (which had been maligned as inca- 
pable of understanding) with the heartiest relish. 


















































The concerts, in short, became a general topic; their 

hebdomadal re-oecurrence was looked forward to 

with eagerness; and the tones swept from the lyre 

of the most gifted masters (to parody Charles Lamb) 
“Made Monday night the sweetest of the week.” 

If M. Jullien thunders for six days uninterrupt- 
edly, and each successive Monday brings the more 
delicate strains of the musica di camera, the autumn 
and early winter will be fruitful enough in harmony. 

The sacred Harinonie Society will, of course, be 
on the alert, and make its thousand voices heard from 
interval to interval, with such effect as almost to en- 
gender a belief that Exeter Hall is really a musical 
hall instead of an enormous conventicle. Will the 
Sacred Harmonie Society bring out any novelty 4 
There is M. Hiller’s Sau/ for example ; and an ora- 
torio by Herr Molique is spoken of as all but finished. 

All well-wishers of Mr. Henry Leslie and his ex- 
cellent choir (and they are legion) will be glad to 
know that the Chief has determined on giving up 
the “prize” system, which was essentially a miscalcu- 
tion. Here, too, will be musical food for the dull 
months, Mr. Leslie being in the habit of anticipating 
Christmas. We have heard talk of some interesting 
revivals, and among the rest a specimen or two from 
the elder Italian composers, Palestrina of course 
among the number. Why should not Jomelli’s 
“Miserere” be tried? Handel’s Funeral Anthem was 
not found too sombre, and Jomelli has the right sort 
of stuff in him. “The opera was fine; it was Jo- 
melli’s’—says Mozart, in one of his letters from 
Italy. That brief sentence should have been a pass- 
port to future ages.— Musical World. 





Groverster Musicat Festivat.—The Glou 
cester Festival was established aearly a century and 
a half ago, in aid of the funds of “the Charity for the 
Relief of Widows and Orphans of the Clergy” of the 
three dioceses of Worcester, Hereford, and Glouces- 
ter. The inauguration, as usual, commenced with 
full service in the Cathedral, on Tuesday morning, 
the 6th of September. About 300 performers were 
congregated, who, being all of a superior class, pro- 
duced eftects as pleasing, if not as powerful, as a 
much larger body of musicians. The service was 
opened with an organ voluntary, and the preces and 
responses, as of old, were Tallis’s, and produced the 
usual grand and impressive effect. The collection at 
the doors amounted to £208 14s 8d, thereby exceed- 
ing the first morning of the last Gloucester Festival 
by £40. The great musical feature of the first morn- 
ing performance was the Dettingen Te Deum of Handel, 
which is invariably given. It went off, on the whole 
admirably. The anthems were Mendelssohn’s “ As 
the hart pants,” and Atwood’s “Coronation anthem.” 

On Tuesday evening, the first secular concert took 
place. ‘The programme was not of undue length, 
and was still shortened by the omission of three pieces 
for which Mr. S. Reeves had been set down. His 
absence was explained to have arisen from a severe 
| cold, increased by a wet journey. The first part of 
| the concert consisted of a selection from Don Giovanni, 
in which Madame Clara Novello, Mile. Titiens, Miss 
Dolby, Signori Giuglini, Belletti, and Badiali took 
| 
| 








part. The second part was composed chiefly of 
English songs, and the whole terminated at eleven 
o'clock. Most of the company remained two or 
three hours longer to participate in the dance which 
| always follows the first concert at Gloucester. 
Wednesday morning’s performance was Mendels- 
sohn’s ever attractive oratorio, E/ijah, which drew to- 
| gether a large attendance, Mr. S. Reeves, to the great 
| gratification of the awlience, was present. The prin- 
| cipal soprano music was sung to admiration by Mme. 
Novello, the prop of the oratorios at these festivals. 
| Miss Dolby also sang in her usual correct style. Sig. 
Belletti performed the part of Elijah with great talent 
and effect, though he wanted the true English feeling 
| which others have given to this music. Mrs. Hep- 
| worth, Miss Lascelles, Messrs. Montem Smith, Hunt 
| and Thomas, also took part in the oratorio. 
| At the evening concert on Wednesday, Sterndale 
| Bennett's May Queen formed the first part, and was 
| performed admirably. The principal solo parts were 
; sung by Mrs. Clare Hepworth, Miss Lascelles, Mr. 
| S. Reeves and Mr. Thomas. The second portion of 
| the concert consisted of a miscellaneous selection from 
| different sources. Mr, Reeves, whose name was an- 
nounced for a ballad, had left the concert-room, owing 
| to indisposition, and his absence gave rise to some 
| disturbance. (Sec last week’s paper.) 
| Mile. Titiens, Miss Dolby, Sig. Giuglini, Belletti, 
| and Vialetti, also joined in the second part of the 
concert. 
| On Thursday morning, there were three attractive 
pieces in the sacred performance, viz: Engedi, (the 
“Mount of Olives,’’) Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and 
Spohr’s Last Judgment. Mr. 8. Reeves, being actu- 
ally confined to his bed, was unable to appear, and 
the music allotted to him was sung by Mr. M. Smith. 

















DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Mme. Novello surpassed herself in all the principal | 


soprano music, and never was her magnificent voice 
heard to greater perfection. The other solo parts 
were sustained by Mrs. Hepworth, Miss Lascelles,Mr. 
M. Smith, and Mr. Thomas, who contributed to ren- 
der this a most successful performance. 

The third and last evening concert included a vari- 
ety of miscellaneous pieces, and the audience were 
much gratified with the selection. Miss Summerhayes, 
a young pianist of great promise, was received with 
every manifestation of delight, and was encored in 
Wallace’s fantasia on “ Robin Adair.” The singers 
were the same as on the previous occasion. 

On Friday morning, the Messiah attracted one of 
the largest audiences ever assembled in Gloucester 
Cathedral, and the performance was probably the best 
during the week. All the singers were at their post, 
including Mr. S. Reeves, who had been able in a 
great measure to recover his powers. The choruses, 
sung by the united choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Hereford, were marked by their usual precision, 
and great pains had evidently been taken to render 
their part in the performance altogether perfect. 

The following is an account of the numbers that 
have attended the performance during the week : 
Tuesday morning (Cathedral), 1700; evening con- 
cert, 415 ; Wednesday morning, 1450; evening, 350 ; 
Thursday morning, 1546; evening, 642; Friday 
morning, 2800. The collections were as follow : — 
Tuesday, £201 1s. 6d. Wednesday, £161 11s. 4d. 
Thursday, £214 3s. 6d. Friday, £456 18s. 11d. 
Total, £1033 15s. 3d. 


Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
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concluded. 


ee 
Second Afternoon Concert. 

The OrcnestRAL Union had again a moder- 

ately large audience, last Wednesday, mixed of 


the usual proportion, of earnest or at least re- 
spectful listeners, and of those (ladies they are 
supposed to be) who, not regardful of proprieties 
and of the rights of others, accompany the music 
with the laughing gabble of their own interesting 
voices. Still the Symphony found a great ma- 
jority of most attentive and delighted listeners, 
and seems to have become as indispensable a pop- 
ular feature in the programmes, as the polka and 
This 


time again the selection was a rich and choice 


the arrangements from well known operas. 


one for an afternoon; as follows: 


1. Symphony. In G@ mioor...............++0+ ++. Mozart. 
S. Walds. BnPIMMORGR. ...... 6609.60 ccc ceseneces Herzog 
8. Overture. Egmont...............+..-+++. Beethoven 
D.. Daleoth Teicha: POU. onic caves cccvccewcsees Strauss. 
5. Reminicenses of Tannhauser...........-- .... Hamm 
6. Allegretto. From 8th Symphony..........Beethoven. 
7. March. Star of the North.................Meyerbeer. 


With none of the majesty and greatness of the 
“ Jupiter,” the Symphony in G minor is almost 
as interesting a work of Mozart, one of the love- 
liest and most perfect of his inspirations, — one 
of those creations which gives evidence enough 
that it must have sprung up in his imaginative 
brain a complete whole, all at once, as he says in 
that famous letter of his to the Baron, in which 
he describes his manner of composing. In one 
of these orchestral works of Mozart you are sure 
to enjoy a mellowness and lusciousness as of some 
choicest fruit at the precise moment of its perfect 
ripeness. The melodic phrases wind in and out 
subtle grace and symmetry, and the tone-colors 
with are all blended in harmonious beauty which 
you can as little criticize as you could a rich sunset 
sky. Nothing but very rough and bungling exe- 
cution could make it otherwise. From this, hap- 
pily, it is quite safe with such an orchestra and 
under Zerrahn’s baton. But, much as we en- 
joyed the beauty of the first movement especially, 














we felt that it was capable of finer phrasing and 
more delicate shading in many parts. 

The Egmont overture only needed a greater 
body of strings to make the fire and vigor of its 
dramatic inspiration fully felt. As it was, it was 
very impressive. We hope its pendant, the Co- 
riolanus overture, which is still more wonderful, 
will find a place upon the programmes of the sea- 
son. 

The Opera. 

By far the finest and most interesting prima 
donna of the troupe, the charming little Madame 
CoLson, was reserved for the two concluding 
performances of Mr. Strakosch’s short season. 
And then she appeared in pieces and in cireum- 
stances which afforded but a tantalizing taste of 
her. On Friday night in Martha, for a satisfac- 
tory performauce of which this company had al- 
ready proved itself incompetent in the want of 
lively representatives of the two important parts 
of Nancy and Plunkett. As it was, (the music 
having already worn itself threadbare) the whole 
charm must have been in the never-failing grace 
and naturalness of action, and the refined, artistic 
singing of Mme. Colson. Both as singer and as 
actress she is always an artist and a lady on the 
stage, — always satisfying and never overdoing, 
whether in sparkling humor or in pathos. This 
we take for granted as to Martha, for we did not 





hear it. 

In the closing Matinée of Saturday, she ap- 
peared in La Traviata, singing and acting the 
part with rare perfection. Her voice is a fine 
and silvery one, is very clear and penetrating, 
musical in equality and evenly developed, very 
flexible and most artistically trained. Song and 
action are one with her, so easy is her singing 
and so informed with expression. There is only 
too much of the tremble, the fashionable “ wig- 
gle” in her voice ; and so it was with Mme. Gas- 
sier. But what a wretched, poverty-stricken, 
trivial affair the opera itself is musically ! 

And this time it was hurriedly and meanly put 
upon the stage, reduced to the most meagre out- 
line. Doors would not open when the flushed 
singer would rush out to cover himself from the 
terrible storm of applause after a great effort ; 
the ball-room scene was empty of bystanders 
when the masqueraders, with their childish, hum 
drum tunes, came in to entertain them; scenes 
hitched in the shifting, and all was at sixes and 
sevens. This made it unfortunate for the debut 
of the young American tenor, Mr. Squires, who 
in spite of all these drawbacks really achieved a 
very considerable measure of success. His voice 
lacks power and endurance , but it is singularly 
sweet end musical, and modulated for the most 
part with most delicate expression. In some pas- 
sages it seemed to summon up power and make 
itself quite telling; but oftener its sound was al- 
most lost amid the unreasonable and coarse noise 
of the orchestra. Mr. Squires is what is called 
a tenore di grazia, a delicate and graceful tenor, 
as distinguished from the manly tenore robusto. 
He must be a charming parlor singer; nor will 
he, it would seem, after sufficient practice, lack 
the power to carry through a part upon the stage 
effectively. In personal presence and movement 
he is agreeable and gentlemanly, but naturally 
he was somewhat restrained in action by the em- 
barrassment of such a debut. He promises to be- 
come a real accession to the list of operatic ten- 
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ors. — AmMopio did the paternal dignity and pa- 
thos, somewhat hoarsely. 

In the first scene of Za Favorita, which fol- 
lowed, we were glad of a better opportunity to 
hear the robust tenor of Sig. Stigetur. He has 
made a sensation here, and, as usual in the first 
surprise of such experiences, his praise has been 
overdone. He certainly sang Spirto gentil admi- 
rably, with sustained richness of chest tone even 
to the highest notes, and with real fervor; but it 
is idle to pronounce his singing ‘ equal to that of 
Mario and Salvi!” Throughout, his singing and 
his action were manly and impressive, without 
that grotesque overdoing which we remarked in 
Lucia. Mme. Straxoscu exhibited some fine 
dramatie power of voice and action in the part 
of Leonora. 

Between the plays, Miss Fay, of Boston, won 
great applause by her singing of the aria, Caro 
nome, &e., from Rigoletto. It had not the fine, 
delicate expression of Mme. Biscaccianti, but it 
showed, in higher perfection than before, that 
rare flexibility and even development of a clear 
and bird-like voice, and that easy execution which 
have made her distinguished in the concert room. 

The richest part of the Matinée was perhaps 
the perusal of the remarkable printed document 
which was thrust into the hands of the audience, 
and which proved to be the Napoleonic manifesto 
of the Management, making the dear public privy 
to all the imperial policy and plans for the forth- 
coming operatic season. The announcement of 
the union between Ullman and Strakosch is made 
with the solemnity of a Villafranca treaty, thus: 


The new features of the present season may be 
epitomized as follows : 

First.—The union between B. Ullman and Mau- 
rice Strakosch. 

Sreconp.—The kindly support given to them by 
some of the stockholders of the Academy of Music, 
in New York. 

Turrp.—The system pursued in the engagement 
of new artists. 

Fourtu.—The production of a number of new 
Operas and the revival of others that have been here- 
tofore popular, with an entirely new mise en scene. 

The union between Messrs. Ullman and Strakosch 
is a step that will consolidate the stability (!) of the 
Opera in America. Since Maretzek became the 
Manager of the great Opera House in Havana, they 
have had the sole control of Opera in the United 
States. Although personally they have had the 
most friendly feelings towards each other, yet the 
fact of the existence of two different companies, pos- 
sessing the same repertoire, and wishing to play in 
the same cities, &c., &c., has interfered more with 
their own success, as well as that of the Opera, than 
the general public are aware. Their association has 
already enabled them to unite all the talent in one 
company, to organize the orchestra and chorus in a 
manner more complete and perfect than it ever has 
been before. By devoting their combined attention 
to one common object they have no doubt they will 
be able to promote their own interests, while the pub- 
lic will be gainers in every respect. 


But the richest portion of the Manifesto is what 


follows : 

The Directors now approach a subject of great im- 
portance—viz. : the system they have adopted in the 
engagement of new artists. Until now no manager 
has considered his season safe unless he was able to 
get some London celebrity. So far has this idea ob- 
tained possession of them, that it has been a matter 
of secondary importance whether that reputation was 
borne out by artistic merit and justified by what the 
artist “is,” and not by what he “was.” In several in- 
stances the Manager has paid very large sums for the 
engagement of an artist, whose name certainly filled 
the Opera House for one or two nights, but whose 
salary for the balance of the season kept the mana- 
gers in a continual embarrassment. The Directors 
need only allude amongst others to Mr. Formes, who 
drew on his opening night $3,000, and took his leave 
before a house of little over $600; besides occasion- 
ing a loss of over several hnndred dollars, whenever 
he was put up as the attraction. So well do artists | 


know the value American managers are wont to place 
upon a London or Paris reputation, that many sing 
for years in London at a nominal salary, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an engagement in America, which, 
after a few months’ service, leaves them in affluent 
circumstances. They actually make their fortunes 
when their voices are gone, and when they could ob- 
tain no first class European engagement. 

The Directors believe that the American public 
are quite able to judge for themselves, without re- 
quiring the endorsement of London or Paris. Facts 
tend to prove that most artists who came to London 
with an American reputation achieved there a suc- 
cess which took their most ardent American admirers 
by surprise. Malibran, Bosio, Castellan, Didicé, Gra- 
ziani sung, and were appreciated in New York before 
they obtained their high position in Europe. To 
this list will assuredly be added Brignoli, whenever 
he thinks proper to accept the London or Paris en- 
gagements which are offered to him. To rely simply 
on artists from London and Paris, many of them 
with worn out voices, to pay them the exorbitant 
prices they or their managers ask, must ultimately 
tend to the ruin of the Opera in America and the 
American manager. From letters in the possession 
of the Directors it can be proved that Mmlle. Pic- 
colomini, a few months before she signed the en- 
gagement with Mr. Lumley, was willing to come 
to America for one-fifth of the salary they were 
obliged to pay last year for her services; yet they 
had not the courage to engage her, because she was 
unknown in America, having only sung in Italy. 

Guided, therefore, by this experience, and fully 
convinced that young and fresh voices must hence- 
forth be the order of the day, the Directors have de- 
termined to deviate from the old beaten track, and to 
obtain their artists from the same source from which 
the London managers get theirs. For this purpose 
Mr. Strakosch, whose thorough musical knowledge 
eminently qualified him for the undertaking, pro- 
ceeded direct to Italy, and after hearing a great num- 
ber of artists, he sueceeded in engaging ten new sing- 
ers, notwithstanding the competition from European 
managers, which, however, compelled him to pay 
somewhat higher prices than he expected. 

Amongst the new artists whom Mr. Strakosch 
does not hesitate to recommend to public favor, are 
some, who, although still in all the freshness of their 
natural gifts, possess high Italian reputations, that 
have stood the test of numerous seasons at the prin- 
cipal Italian Opera houses, whilst the others are 
classed among the rising stars on the operatic hori- 
zon, and are pointed out as the probable successors 
to those who will soon be compelled by the gradual 
decline of their powers to forsake a field which they 
have so long and honorably occupied. 

This skilful but transparent flattery of the 
American public prepares the announcement of 
the new singers, (we have already given their 
names) whom Mr. Strakosch has picked up in 


Europe, and whose fame, it would seem, is of the 
future, of which future we are graciously allowed 
to have the making. But there is hope where 
there is Speranza! We are more anxious to 
know what the operas will be. Much is prom- 
ised as to new ones, and four are mentioned, from 
only one of which can we anticipate much _ pleas- 
ure, namely, Mozart’s Zauberflite. Of the oth- 
ers, two are by Verdi (“ Sicilian Vespers” and 
“ Aroldo ”), and the third is Halévy’s La Juive. 
Cart BERGMANN is to be conductor in the Ger- 











man Operas, and Signor Mvzzro in the Italian. 
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Musical Chit-Chat. 

The review of one of the famous Leipzig Gewand- 
haus Concert scasons, which we commenced trans- 
lating in our last number, and propose to continue to 
the end of the twenty concerts, will certainly be read 
with interest by those who have followed up the or- 
chestral concerts here at home, and who are by this 
time more or less familiar with most of the composi- 
tions mentioned. When we consider that the con- 
ductor of the concerts was MreNDELSsonn, and that 
the reviewer is RopERT ScHUMANN, we may feel pret- 
ty sure that both the matter and the comments will 
furnish not a few good hints. Schumann’s criticisms 
are brief, but often quite significant, abounding in lit- 
tle felicities of thought and expression, — although 
they must suffer somewhat in translation. 


We dropped in for a few moments upon the Han- 
DEL and Haypn Soctrery, in their room under the 
Music Hall, last Sunday evening, and found them 
eagerly and carefully rehearsing some of those splen- 
did choruses in Handel’s “Samson,” including one 


or two which they have always hitherto omitted. 

“Let your celestial concerts all unite”? rang out su- 

perbly. We trust they have many “celestial con- 
certs” in store for us this coming winter ; and that, 

among others, ‘Israel in Egypt” will be one in 

which “all” will heartily “unite ” at last, in singing 
and in praising, despite the unbelief with which it was 
mal-treated and withdrawn last winter. ... . The 
Germans of Boston and its environs are busily en- 
gaged in preparations for the Schiller Festival, to 
which they mean to treat as many of the admirers of 
German Literature and Art, as they can reach by in- 
vitation, on the 10th of November. ‘The exercises 
will take place in the Musie Hall, which will be sig- 
nificantly decorated. The Orpheus will sing Schil- 
ler’s ‘Ode to the Artists,” as composed for men’s 
voices by Mendelssohn, and the “ Bacchus’ Chorus 
from the Antigone by the same. Zerrahn’s orchestra 
will play some noble overtures; and an address, in 
German, is expected from Dr. Songer; another, in 
English, from the Rev. Dr. F. Il. Heper; and a 
poem, in German, from Professor Scuern. In New 
York they are making most extensive arrangements 
for the celebration of this hundredth anniversary of 
the birth-day of the Poet whom all Germans love ; 
the Evening Post says: 

It will take place during three days, beginning on 
the 9th of November next, either at the German The- 
atre, Niblo’s, or the Academy, which is to be appro- 
priately decorated, and where tableaux from designs 
hy the artists Leutze and Lang, from the leading 
works of the Poet, will be exhibited. Beethoven’s 
Symphony, No. 9, will then be performed by seventy 
musicians, under the direction of Eisfeld, Anschutz, 
and Bergmann. Four addresses are next to be deliv- 
ered, two in English and two in German, the former 
respectively by Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Bryant, and 
the latter by Dr. Schramm and Dr. Wiesner. 

In the course of the day a statue of Schiller, by 
Karl Miiller, will be inaugurated in the Central Park. 

The Schiller Society in Marbach (Schiller’s native 
town) is to be presented by the New York society 
with a prize poem, a medal and a programme of the 
Centenary in New York. 

The JZome Journal says Drayton’s “ Parlor Ope- 
ras ’’ are a complete success in New York : 

These little operas, or operettas, include a moral 
potion done up in a casket of brilliants. The musie 
is confined to the most choice selections of noted 
composers, and the libretto is a domestic incident, 
told ina novel and attractive way. Versons who 
have visited the Opera Comigne, or the Variete, in 
Paris, will have some idea of Mr. Drayton’s opera ; 
for he is the only person in the world who has fully 
translated the naivete, grace, and humor of the French 
stage, in word and action, into English. Mr. Dray- 
ton is a student of the Conservatoire de Musique, in 
Paris. He was also the favorite pupil of Lablache 
and Ponchard, and he is really a thoroughly educated 
singer, according to the best standard of musical 
taste and acumen. He was born in Philadelphia, 
and educated as a topographical engineer. Having 
been called to Washington to pursue his profession, 
he was there considered one of the most gifted, and 
really the handsomest man in that gay capital; but a 
domestic affliction made him count all human gain 
and worldly ambition as a rope of sand, and he there- 
fore gave himself up to the goddess of music. As 
the first American student at the Paris Conservatoire 
—he having thereby evinced a preference for the 
French school over the Italian—his musical educa- 
tion became an object of solicitude with the profes- 
sors of that national institution, and no efforts were 
spared in his education. They found in Mr. Dray- 
ton a gifted and noble specimen of an American ; 
and he was one of the principal favorites of the best 
families in Paris, such as Madame Lamartine, Mad- 
ame Clark, and numerous others of the first class. 
At the close of Mr. Drayton’s studies at the Conserv- 
atoire, he passed examination with marked encomi- 
ums from the principal professors in Paris, and the 
Minister of the Interior tendered him a début at the 
Imperial Opera, which he was most reluctantly obliged 
to decline. After concluding his engagements in 
France, which were contracted while a student, he 
went to England, where he has been the favorite and 
the fashion ever since, or up to his departure thence 
for this country. 





The country swarms with opera singers, foreign 
and native, employed and unemployed. The follow- 
ing enumeration from the Philadelphia Bulletin is by 
no means complete, but will give an idea of the abun- 
dance of the article: 

Here we have a list of newly imported artists, who belong to 
the Ullman-Strakosch-Maretzek troupe, that is to appear dur- 
ing the coming winter, in this city, as well as in New York and 
Boston. 
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Mile. Speranza, a prima donna soprano, described as “young 
and beautiful.” 

Mile. Crescimano, another prima donna soprano, of whose 
youth and beauty our report speaketh not. 

Mile. Cruvelli, a contralto, sister of the great Cruvelli, now 
la Baronne Vigier. 

Signor Gaetano Ferri, a new and superior baritone. 

Signor Susini, who sang here with Grisi and Mario, some 
years ago, and who has lately been fighting for Italian liberty. 

Signor Beaucardé, a tenor of high reputation, who has sung 
successfully in London and Paris, as well as in Italy. 

Signor Testi, another tenor, of whom we hear only that he is 
good. 

In addition to all these we have in the country, in N. York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and elsewhere, a swarm of artists, some 
engeged and others without engagements, some of whom we 
name — Madame Gazzaniga, Mme. Gassier, Mme. Cortesi, Mme. 
Colson, Mile. Frezzolini, Mile. Parodi, Mile. Alaimo, Madame 
Strakosch. Miss Phillipps. Mile. Francesca Natali, Mile. Agnes 
Natali, Miss Anna Wisler, Mme. Anna Bishop, Signors Brignoli, 
Stefani. Macaferri, Sbriglia, Stighelli, Gassier, Amodio, Junca, 
Ardavani, Coletti, and Gasparoni. 

In addition to all these, we hear of a company that has been 
in Brazil. now in this country, but unemployed; and there are 
or soon will be, two companies of French artists, for the new 
Opera House and the old one in New Orleans. If the inferior 
artists, the supernumaries, chorus singers, instrumental per- 
formers, and business men of all the opera companies could be 
enumerated, doubtless there would be a full regiment of opera 
people, chiefly composed of Italians and Germans—a foreign 
legion, devoted to the service of the almighty American dollar. 


Why should not Choir Boys have their excursions, 
as well as other resounding companies, who make 
more noise to perhaps less purpose? The Newport 
News (a few weeks since) has this : 

Excursion or Mr. Tourser’s JoVENILE CHorr 
TO ProvipeNce.—We made slight reference in our 
paper yesterday to the presence of Mr. Tourjee’s 
Trinity church choir of lads on board the Perry. 
They made an excursion to Providence in the after- 
noon, and were received in Grace Church by the 
choir of St. Andrew’s Church, also boys, under the 
Directorship of L. T. Downes, Esq. After the eus- 
tomary greetings, the two choirs sang several chants 
to Gregorian Tones, and psalms to the grand old 
chorals, Te Deums, &e., in some instances together 
and in others alternating, giving most excellent effect 
to the performance, and closing with that good old 
choral “ Old Hundred.” Rev. Mr. Henshaw, Rector 
of St. Andrew’s church, then addressed the two choirs 
on the subject of their vocation, and the whole pro- 
ceeded to the boat. It was a gratifying occasion to 
all who witnessed it, and it has already been sugges- 
ted that there be at no distant day, a similar re-union 
of the boy-choirs of Newport, Providence, New York, 
and Boston at one of the above places. 

The New Orleans manager, M. Boudousquié, has 
made up his corps operatique, the bulk of which we 


have already chronicled. The Picayune of the 13th 


ult., adds. 

When we last wrote on this topic, he had not se- 
cured that important feature, a tenore robusto. We 
have now the satisfaction of informing the music lov- 
ing public that that deficiency has been made up, and 
that in Mons. Eclarat we shall find our most exacting 
demands fully gratified. Besides him, Mons. Charles 
Petit, a pleasing fenore leger, and Mme. Berthilde 
Maréchal, jeune premiére, premiére ingénuité, and se- 
conde dugazon, have heen engaged, and now the new 
opera company may be considered complete. 

Kighteen of Mons. Boudousquié’s troupe were to 
leave Havre for this city on the Wurtemburg, on the 
10th inst. On the 20th, fourteen of them will embark, 
at the same port, on the Bamberg, and six of them 
will come on the steamer Ocean Queen to New York, 
on the 12th of October. 

Besides those already announced as forming the 
company of the Orleans theatre, we learn that Mons. 
Canonge has engaged Mme. Dalmont, premiere chan- 
teuse /é&jere, who has been a most successful Parisian 
artiste, Mall. Girard, first dugazon of the Theatre 
Lyrique, Paris; Mons. Cabrel, premier tenor léger, 
from the Opera Comique; Mons. Gilbert, from the 
Odeon, a fine comic actor: Mons. Pourgand, from 
the Gaieté premier rdle; Mons. Mesmacre, second 
comic actor, from the Bonffes and the Theatre de 
Bruxelles; Mons. Dietrich, second bass, and Mons. 
Varnoult, decorateur. 


Musical Correspondence. 





CINCINNATI, Oct. 14. — The opening concert, for 
this season, of the Cecilia Society took place on 
Tuesday Evening, Oct. 11. The performance con- 
sisted of the first part of “ Elijah,” and we echo the 
sentiments of all who were present, when we say that 
it was a decided success, and reflected the highest 
credit upon the able director, Mr. F. L. Rirrer. 
Mme. Rive (soprano) sang her part with consum- 











mate ability, and in the duet between Elijah and the 
widow achieved a decided triumph. We regretted 
very much that the first part of the oratorio did not 
contain more alto parts, and thus afford more oppor- 
tunity of admiring the fine organ of Miss Fanny M. 
Raymonp. The part of Elijah, rendered by Mr. 
GARLIcHs, was sung in fine style, and with true ar. 
tistic conception and fervor; giving evidence of a 
thorough appreciation on the part of the performer 
of the sublime passages with which this work abounds. 
The beautiful tenor aria, No. 3, was well sung by 
Mr. MEYER —an occasional tremor alone being ob- 
servable, which doubtless, will be removed by more 
frequent appearance in public. 

The choruses were admirably rendered, and with a 
decision and spirit which we have seldom seen ex- 
celled, exhibiting a marked improvement on some of 
the former concerts. 

We are gratified to learn that the 2d part of “ Eli- 
jah” will be brought out separately, and afterwards 
the entire oratorio. 

The members of the society may justly congratu- 
late themselves upon the unqualified success of the 
concert, and under the energetic management of Mr. 
Ritter are steadily progressing in the right direction. 

We hope to be able to record still further triumphs 
during the coming winter. J. A.D. 

New Yor, Oct. 18.— The opera season opened 
last night; but such a disastrous affair was seldom 
heard of in operatic annals. Speranza, the pretty 
young singer, had been advertised to make her debut 
in Traviata ; but when the opera goers arrived at the 
Academy of Music, placards were thrust into their 
Speranza, it 
So Cresct- 


hands announcing a change of opera. 
appeared, was sick and could not sing. 
MANO, a prima donna, who was not to appear till the 
end of the week, took her place, and Trovatore was 
announced in place of Traviata. Quite a number of 
persons went away. 

The large audience that remained were, however, 
subjected to another disappointment. Amopr1o was 
as hoarse as a frog! The poor elephant couldn’t 
sing a note! He made pantomimic gestures and 
hoarse whispers, but in his part in the final trio 
dropped even these demonstrations, and let the weak, 
attenuated accompaniment proceed without any vocal 
aid. It was shocking. ArpDAVANT,a harmless, well 
meaning young singer, took his place in the remain- 
ing acts. 

The prima donna, Puitip1na CRESCIMANO, made, 
notwithstanding all these circumstances, a flattering 
debut. She is young and tall, with dark eyes and 
hair, and expressive but not beautiful features. Her 
voice is a Soprano of extensive compass and power, 
with some thrilling low notes. Her high notes are 
beautifully fresh —execution only tol-lol—acting 
bordering on the tol-lol— success on the opening 
night also tol-lol. 

She sang the delicious air Sul ali de’ rosee better 
than any one here since the days of La Grange. 
Now that is saying a good deal, but it is true ; and 
the audience recognized her merit by hearty applause, 
In the duet with baritone, following the Miserere, she 
was ineffective, but did well. 

Yet notwithstanding her success with the audience, 
the critics treated her first effort rather coldly and 
await her performance in Ernant on Wednesday, be- 
fore giving a decided opinion. 

Speranza is announced for Thursday in the 7ra- 
viata, 

Mrs. Juntus T. Staca@ gave a concert here the 
other evening with fair success. She was well known 
when Miss Lewis, as an excellent amateur singer, and 
now, through reverses of fortune and an insane hus- 
band, decides to enter the musical profession. She is an 
agreeable contralto voice of but limited power. Ata 
second concert, when less frightened, it will be easier 


to judge of her merits. Yours. TROVATOR. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MU BIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 


Music By Mari.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplier. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
O dear me, I wish I were married. FE. W. Locke. 25 
A light comic song for young ladies. 


Pen and Ink. A serio-comic song. Wallerstein. 25 


A very humorous affair, 


Instrumental Music. 
General McMahon’s Grand March. A, Silex, 25 


A stirring piece of music, well named after the hero 
of Magenta. 
Fantasia. 


Luisa Miller. Réné Favarger. 75 


A very brilliant Fantasia, written by this distin- 
guished player and teacher at the time when Verdi's 
‘* Luisa Miller,’ through the talent of Mlle. Piccolom- 
ini, who had taken the principal part, was enjoying 
on immense popularity in England. Several of the 
fine airs in the opera have never lost in favor with the 
public. It is on these that Favarger has composed 
his sparkling Fantasia. 


co 
—) 


R. Hoffinan. 


An elaborate transcription of the favorite air of ‘‘Pa- 
rigi, o cara,”’ in the style of the much lauded Trova- 
tore Fantasia by the same author. 


La Traviata. Morceau de Salon. 


For two Performers on two Pianos. 
HI, Alberti. 1,50 


This piece has been composed to meet a want which 
has long been felt by the Music teachers in large insti- 
tutions, viz., to have some Duets for two pianofortes 
which were within easy reach of such of their pupils 
as play Grobe’s Shells of Ocean or Beyer’s Boquet of 
Melodies, and all sufficiently brilliant and apparently 
difficult to please a miscellaneous audience at exhibi- 
tions. ‘‘Martha”’ is the opera of the day, and a better 
selection could not have been made on the part of the 
author. Two other Fantasias by the same author, on 
* Trovatore ’’ and ‘‘ Traviata’’ are equally good. 


Martha. Fantasie brilliante. 


For Flute and Piano. 


Gems from Lucia di Lammermoor. J. Clinton. 75 


A pleasing arrangement of the favorite airs, in the 
style of a Fantasia, among which Edgardo's song, 
‘Fra poco’ is prominent. It is written for dilettanti 
and of about the same difficulty as Cramer's well- 
known Potpourri. 


For a Brass Band. 


Syracuse Polka, arranged by B. A. Burditt. 1,00 


Serious Family Polka. “ “3500 


Two old favorites with piano players. They are 
printed on cards and calculated to be performed with 
from § to 14 instruments. 


Books. 


Musicat Mirror. For Schools and Classes. 


By Sireno B. Phipps. 50 


A new candidate for public favor, and one which en- 
deavors by the simplicity of its system of instruction, 
to adapt itself to the actual wants of those for whom 
it is designed. Extreme care has been exercised by 
the author in his selections of words and music, ren- 
dering it well calculated for Seminaries, particularly 
those devoted exclusively to the education of young 
ladies 





























